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ELIPHALET NOTT' 


By Dr. FRANK PARKER DAY 





PRESIDENT OF 


n as I came to Union College I 
Eliphalet Nott, 

of bygone days. His 
took a hold upon my imagination; it 


to hear of great 


clarion 


¢ like a war ery, the yell of a Highland 
charging across a moor with flashing 
res, or the resounding name of some 
prophet of Israel; the surname Nott 
iggested a hard, stern, tough-minded man 
t the euphonious Christian name Elipha- 
that he have 

r, a great lover. 
by day as I labored to learn, talked 
the campus 
College, I 


many quaint stories of this grand 


might been a poet, a 


and walked 
Union 


protessors 
those who loved 
nan, and realized soon that he was the 

is of the place. I knew that I was 

ng inspected during that initial period 
trustees, alumni, faculty, students, but 

e by little I began to feel that there was 
some one watching me more important than 
these, a watcher who sat unseen in the 
er of my office, who of dark nights 
beneath shadowing trees, and who 

ed me home when the long day’s work 
lone. I beeame obsessed with the idea, 


here was only one person that I really 
(Inaugural address of the president of Union 
and the chancellor of Union University, 


1999 


UNION COLLEGE 


need please and satisfy, and that was 
Eliphalet Nott, grand old president, who 
in his old age thought that he owned Union 
College, and who did own it, if the work of 
art is ever the possession of the creator. 
During the first initial weeks of my ap- 
prenticeship, I lived alone in a room of the 
president’s house, then in a sad state of 
rehabilitation; paper torn from the walls, 
rooms littered with lumber, shavings, paint 
pots and stepladders. At night it was an 
eerie place, a man might easily have been 
murdered there. Eliphalet Nott had built 
the house, died there, and been carried out 
from night I 
always dashed swiftly for the electric light 
switch, fearful lest I might see him lurking 
One 


its portals. Entering at 


in the shadows of the big stairway 
night I came there tired after a day of 
much advice; I had been advised to speak 
in chapel, I had been advised not to speak 
in chapel; I had been advised to continue 
the traditions and teach like the other ex 
ecutives, I had been advised to avoid teach 
ing and stick to executive work; I had been 
advised to coordinate some of the depart 
ments, I had been advised to keep hands 
off, and mind my own business. As I en 
tered Eliphalet’s house that night my head 
buzzed with advices like a hive filled 
sleep quickly, but 


with 


got to 


angry bees. I 
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after midnight there resounded throughout 
the empty house terrifie clanking of the 
radiators; I woke with a start and sprang 
out of bed with the conviction that Elipha- 
let Nott had come for me. So strong was 
the obsession that half awake I called out: 
‘*Do not come to-night, good old man, with 
more advice, I have had all that I can bear 
to-day,’’ and a line of one of Shakespeare’s 


sonnets ran drowsily through my brain: 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow— 


Fully awake I laughed at my fears, locked 
the door and got back into bed, but before 
I slept again I had determined to write my 
inaugural address on Eliphalet Nott. Per- 
haps that was the midnight advice the old 
man wished to give; perhaps it was the best 
way to lay his shade. 

And I am glad now that I began to read 
his sermons, temperance lectures, com- 
mencement addresses, diaries, notes on the 
margin of books, for since his life is so 
bound up with the college, I could have 
learned its history in no better way. 

Let me give a few salient facts of his life. 
Eliphalet Nott was born in Ashford, Con- 
necticut, on the twenty-fifth day of June, 
1773. His father, a luckless man, after hav- 
ing wandered from venture to venture was, 
at the time of Eliphalet’s birth, trying to 
make a living by farming sixty acres of 
rough stony stubborn soil. They were 
miserably poor. The house was low and in 
ill repair; the countryside desolate and 
woebegone. Seldom had a babe been born 
amid circumstances less conducive to de- 
velopment into greatness. His great asset 
was a mother of intelligence and high char- 
acter. At the age of three a zealous biog- 


rapher informs us he could read, and at 
four had read through the Bible. This 
seems to have been the common penance of 
great men in childhood. His early school- 
ing consisted of the Bible and the sermon, 
for as his mother’s health failed when he 
was very young, little Eliphalet was sent to 


church with paper and pencil, to not 
text and points, so that he might rey 

on his return home. His‘ verbal] 
through his whole life was amazing 
was perhaps due to this early con 
tion on what must have often been « 
longwinded. For a year at the 
eight he studied in the home of his b; 
Samuel, a rising minister; but th 
pline was too severe, there were too m 
whippings, and at nine little Elipha 
turned home to help his father on t! 
There he felt that the whole of 
slipping by him and that he would 
escape the rocky fields of Ashford. On 
cident reveals the working of his ¢} 
mind and his desire to escape. One day 
the little farm hand, aged ten, was hoei 
potatoes in the stony fields, Dr. Palmer, 1 
physician of the district, drove up to his 
father’s door. Moved by a frantic im; 
the little boy threw down his hoe, and 1 
to the fence crying: ‘‘Won’t you mak 
doctor of me?’’ *“Not yet, my littl 
not yet,’’ replied the good-natured « 
‘*but if you study hard, I will make 

tor of you some day.’’ But that was n 
be his way of eseape. 

At the age of fifteen his mother died 
the tie that bound him to home was broke: 
Again at the age of sixteen he becam 
inmate of his brother Samuel’s home, al! 
nating three hours of study with t 
hours of farm work, for Samuel, to ek« 
his slender stipend as a parson, took pu| 
and rana farm. There for five years) 
Eliphalet studied classics, the elements 0! 
mathematies and religion, industriously but 
none too happily. Writing in 1860 he says 
of those days: ‘‘If I was not whipped mor 
than three times a week when at Frank 
and this in addition to warnings and d 
admonitions, I considered myself peculiar! 
fortunate—and I formed a resolution, t! 
if I ever lived to be a man, I would 1 
like other men in regard to the treatment 
children. ’’ 








1929] 


gan his teaching in the country 
round Franklin, but it was doubt- 
sighs of relief that he escaped the 
the puritanical Samuel and became 
t the principal of Plainfield Acad- 
He had now stepped out upon the 
| towards success, 
was a successful teacher in Plainfield, 


i yy] 
ssiul 


too as a lover for there he won 
promise of Sarah Maria Benedict, 
ter of Joel Benedict, pastor of the 
gational Church. 
\lways he labored over his books, for we 
him in May, 1795, boldly presenting 
f to the faculty of Brown University 
He 


idvised to study the courses of the 


nding examination and a degree. 


r year throughout the summer; he did 
d in September passed the examina- 
ns with distinction. He had never spent 
in college as an undergraduate. The 
y of Brown was nonplussed ; here was 
in with the substance of an education, 
form; some unusual action 
ist be taken; they compromised by giv- 
¢ Eliphalet Nott the honorary degree 
M.A. 
In 1796 the missionary society of Con- 
tieut asked him to undertake mission 
work in the west of New York State, at that 
me a savage frontier land. He accepted 
without hesitation work to his liking, for he 
was by nature an adventurous pioneer. He 
married Miss Benedict on July 4, 1796, and 
‘redible as it may sound, left his bride 
next day at her father’s house, to set out 
for what was then the Wild West. Through 
Hartford, Springfield and Albany he 
pressed, through the forest westward, by 
ils known only to Indians and woods- 
gnawing a smoked herring without 
bread for his supper, his horse cropping 
the seant herbage of forest glades, till he 
ime one day to a high hill overlooking the 
iny settlement of Cherry Valley, and found 
s heart cheered by the sight of cultivated 


thout the 
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fields. 


stinet would be for a time his home. 


That spot he knew by a strange in- 
West 
ward he pressed to frontier posts, till he 
had fulfilled his mission, then returned to 
Cherry Valley to become pastor of an in 
fant church, to send for his wife, and estab 
lish a home and school in the beautiful val 
ley he never ceased to love. 

After two happy peaceful years, he was 
ealled to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Albany and accepted the call. On his way 
thither, he put up for the 
nectady at an inn that once stood on the 


night in Sche 
corner of Union and Ferry Streets, and 
hearing that a religious service was to be 
eonducted near at hand, by the Reverend 
John Blair Smith, president of Union Col 
lege, he went there, and met and conversed 
with President Smith. Does chance govern 
us, or some strange destiny shape our ends? 
Had his horse cast a shoe he might not have 
Smith. Albany and Sche- 


nectady were then far apart. This trivial 


met President 


meeting forms his first known connection 
with or interest in Union College and may 
the 
future great presidency. 


well have been initial cause of his 

His ministry in Albany was effective; he 
became widely known for presence and ora- 
tory. 
his preaching says: 
make men wiser and better, rather than to 


During those 


A writer of his day commenting on 


‘*His ambition was to 


promote sectarian interests.’’ 
years that he labored in Albany to build 
up Sunday-schools, church and charitable 
organizations there is evidence, however, 
that his primary interest was in education 
Here is a rather extraordinary extract from 
a letter he wrote in March, 1803: 

‘‘The alarm of an intruder breaking into 
my house, called me from my pillow, this 
By 
this means I am furnished with a leisure 
hour: that hour I devote 
which we both feel an interest 
Think of it, Eliphalet 


morning, somewhat earlier than usual. 


to an object in 
I mean an 


academy.”’ Nott 
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rising before daybreak to chase out a of Union College from 1804 ti! 
burglar, and grasping at the hour thus’ in 1866; he found it small and ins 
stolen from dawn to write a treatise on edu- he left it famous. Briefly shi 
eation! And what an excellent treatise upon what he did for the colleg 


have time to speak of his educati 


it is. 
In 1803 we find that his eongregation Dissatisfied with the cramped 


express their approbation of his services by the down-town buildings he looke 


raising his salary, and that the young men New grounds. One evening h¢ 
hill and decided, ‘‘ Here 


of his church present him at New Year’s 
He had the sec r’s eye t 


with a eask of wine, which he does not 2 college. 
visualize the ideal. In one of his 


spurn, 
tells us what the land looked lil 


1804 is a sad and fateful year for him. 


In that year he loses his young and beauti- evening of his vision: “It was 1 


of shaggy ravines and heavily w 


ful wife, and his family is seattered, then 
With little or no money he bought 


comes the death of his friend Alexander 


: en we i . : ~_ 
Hamilton, and the consequent famous ser- Security of his own name 250 acres 


mon from a heart full of fierce indignation Which the college now stands on. Wit 


against the savage custom of duelling. In foresight he engaged the services oj 
the same year came the offer of the presi- Ramée, distinguished engineer a1 
dency of Union College. scape artist, to make a plan of colleg: 
Long he debated with himself: he could imgs and of development of grounds; 
not believe himself worthy; he consulted ¢loquence and personality won mone) 
friends and brother Samuel. From the Stubborn legislatures and persuaded 


latter he received a tart elderly-brother 
letter. Young Eliphalet must not be too 
uppish but must be kept in his place. 


to grant him the privilege of conduct 
state lotteries for the support of th 
lege. In this he was no niggard 
plead at the same time the cause of H 
ilton College and the College of Physic 
and Surgeons. With his own hands 
helped lay the bricks of North and 8 
College; by a skilful process of irrigat 


‘God puts up and puts down whomso- 
ever he pleases,’’ writes brother Samuel. 
**Some think you will do right others wrong 
in leaving Albany. They say the college 
does not stand in the right place. Your 
sermon on the death of General Hamilton 
was the best of anything I have seen, 
though that I think was not without fault. 
There is one fault you have fallen into in 


he washed sand hills into unsightly hol! 
Besides attending to all these phy 
things, he remade the curriculum, he taug 
many hours daily, he built up a 


your sermonizing—that partakes strongly faculty, he was the master, the begit 


of profanity. I mean your frequent inter- 
jections: ‘O my God,’ ‘Good God!’ with 


and end of everything, in his aim of er 
ing a perfect school. Writing 


boastfully to his brother about 1812 h: 
deseribes Union College: 


other similar exclamations, far too com- 
mon to stand the test of eriticism, though 
perhaps, not ill caleulated to render you Our college under the new system is ir 
popular in your part of the country.’’ fast in numbers, and perhaps it would 1 

Eventually he accepted the presidency of 
Union College, writing humbly to a friend: 


travagant to say in respectability. Some 
professors are men of the highest standir 
the system we have adopted can not fail t 
‘*T am willing to go and to be wherever my attention and command the approbatio1 
Master directs.’’ He directed the affairs public. Our students like those of the M 
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re to be entirely separated from the great berless patents, and fr 
preside nt is to lodge in college, 


the base burning stove 


mon with the family, as all t : : ‘ 
act, i of anthracite coal 


the faculty. ; 
of the officer who instructs them; ; made; he was the 
hall is preserved all the d Robert Fulton; in the of 
liteness of refined life. Not Bank hangs his portrait 
rectors. Students flocked to | 
upon his words with reverence 
with coll his disciple who atterwards 
ses. On the latter day, no stud dent of Brown, said in his old age 


} 


pt to church and ‘*T think him the ablest man I have « 


ks with his professor in 


1 the vard exce 


known intimately.’’ Seward, anothe 
ith him returns. 
boys, piqued at not having received 


such complete secur : 
‘ ‘ , . Dvn ; , 4 

of youth, or a « publican nomination for President of the 

to insure a thorough educatio United States, balked at accepting the See 

visit us with interest, and leave us, as retary of State-ship under his rival, Lin 

at the order, punctuality and diligence ¢oln, It was old Eliphalet Nott who went 

By the new arrangement, board . . 

J beige er : to Seward and persuaded him to accept a 

reduced from $2.50 to $1.45 per week, aint é bi | 

} } > Cad et. 1¢ P | eo) » 

expect still further reductions. An estal position in the a nGer as regime 

f this kind for boys in the country is Union was the rival of Harvard and Yale, 

nd I flatter myself that it will be attended and because of a stamp he set upon the 

st extensive and salutary consequences. hoys, an inclination of mind, an idealistic 

nsive, for I suppose, other parents feel : — . : 

ve, for I supy se, other parents fee! @ goal, Union men became judges, bishops 
similar to what I feel, and I should not 


, 1a son to the ends of the United @0Vernors of states, generals, and one presi- 
» send a son 1e ends oO J nited 


place him in that state of security, and dent of the republic. 
ment of those advantages, which our What could this old man not do, and 
njoy. what did he not accomplish? Yet in his 
He was a true pastor to his flock, whose ld age we find him writing: ‘*I have always 
ds knew how to hold the sheep hook, been hurried through life, and yet have 
de, philosopher and friend of talented brought little to pass.’’ This amazing 
wavward bovs: trained in the narrow humility from the lips of inventor, famous 
ol of his pial he felt the necessitv of preacher, beloved leader, financial genius 
king Union undenominational; with a builder of colleges, shaper of statesmen, 
kground of Greek, Latin and theology, "eminds one of Shakespeare's famous son 
. rising star of science swam into his ken et in which he sighs regretfully, 
n it was searce above the horizon. in the Desiring this man’s art and that man’ 
f a board that fiercely opposed his in- Certainly humility is the hal 
luction of scientific studies he became genius and ‘‘ Whosoever exal 
trustee, and later president of Rensse- shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
er Polytechnic Institute, that great scien- self shall be exalted 
foundation, while remaining president Through what a big period his usefu 
Union; he studied heat, and invented stretched; I have talked with two old | 
es for heating students’ rooms, so cun- alumni who were his students, one is in 
ngly strong and heavy, that they could audience to-day, yet he was 16 when Georg: 
er be earried away, nor broken by Washington became president, and in 1804, 
t hurled down stairs; he took out num- when Eliphalet Nott came to Union, Na 
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poleon Bonaparte, only four years his 
senior, had just made himself Emperor of 
The 
French Revolution seems far back in time, 


yet Eliphalet Nott in talking with a doubt- 


France, and disposer of thrones. 


ing student said: ‘‘Onee during the French 


Revolution I too was troubled with such 


thoughts.’’ Legends of his chariot, his 
three-cornered hat, his shrewdness in out- 
witting mischievous boys, his odd manner- 
isms have grown round his sweet memory 
thick as the clothe 
stone-work of some noble structure. Of all 


the legends one seems to me most touching. 


leaves of vines that 


He was buried in the Union plot of Vale 
Cemetery on a bitter day of February, the 
When 
the mourners had left the cemetery one re- 


snow driven in fierce wind-swirls. 


mained gazing down upon the grave; it was 
** Mose, ’’ 
work, 


colored servant, valet, man-of-al] 
the 
redeemed, 


picturesque charioteer, slave 
whom Eliphalet Nott had 
‘*Mose,’’ who thought his dead master the 
greatest man in all the world. 

His ideas on education like all great ideas 
were simple. He was one of the first advo- 
cates of free schools as an absolute necessity 
for a republic; he saw before almost any 
one else the necessity of reforming cur- 
introducing modern lan- 
Soon after his ap- 

triumphantly to 


ricula and of 
guages and science. 
pointment he 
brother Samuel, ‘‘A professor is coming 
from France with some chemical apparatus 
for us.’’ He strove hard to educate him- 
self in the sciences, yet never ceased to love 


writes 


the classics, or to believe in their value as 
civilizing forces in the minds of men. 

‘*Young man,’’ he said to Tayler Lewis, 
newly appointed professor of Greek at 
Union College, 


you are of Greek, it is a noble study, and may it 
ever retain its place in our colleges. I care less 
for Greek than you do, and less for books generally 
as a means of educational discipline. But a col- 
lege must have a wide curriculum to be varied or 


enlarged as circumstances may demand. All kinds 
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Make tl 


If you can inf 


of men and minds are needed. 
fond of Greek as you can. 
their minds a love of the old literature. ay 
old philosophy, that is the very purpose f 
we have called you here. Go on, ride y 
but do it becomingly; do not rail, as y 
clined to do, at the practical, the utilitar 
scientific, but make as much as you pleas 
department, and I will give you all th 


power. 


} 


But the important thing he belix 
was the necessity of developing the 
of those who associated with him, of 
ing them logical thinking, analysis a1 
inductive 


rect deductive and 


At this he labored and it was by this si! 


reasol 


plan that he was able to send from his 
room sO many men of distinction. 

giant in strength, this great, great p 
ality scorned all methods of teaching ex 
The eollege was 
comparatively small and he taught 

He was mature, 


cept the intimate one. 


man in college. 
ripened, his mind was mellow; he talked 1 
students as if they were men, not 

children, and revealed to them all his know 


He took as 


text-book some treatise on philosop! 


edge of men and affairs. 


criticism ; Kame’s ‘‘ Elements of Criticism 
was his favorite, and from that as a start 
ing point, he encouraged argument on po 
tics, religion, ethics, life. His 
Socratic method; he had infinite patie 
He drew out ideas rather than poure 
facts, he encouraged a point of view, 
elaborated the text with examples 
life; he had read widely, he had dared t 
live, he had something to impart, he et 
couraged students to work their brains 

Laughingly he once said, ‘‘A good bo 
of hard riddles would make a first class 
text-book.’’ In other words, the text-b 
for him was but the suggestion point 


was 


which mental operations started. In 
margin of Kame’s ‘‘Criticism’’ in the p! 
served diaries of those who were his 
dents we find his elaborations of the 
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much 
One day in class the dis- 


terlarded his lesson with 
wisdom. 
was of mobs, and of mob psychol- 
ugh perhaps they called it by som 
me in his day, and after getting 
ns from his students he summed up 


vr. 


m acts from pure reason. In a small 
a few students might be very rational; 
the class is twenty there is less reason, 
ere were 1,000 here there would be no 

In dealing with a mob or crowd you 
ys endeavor to get the name of an indi 
1 deal with him. I remember one night, 
fter a fight between the rougher townsfolk 
students, a threatening mob gathered be- 
Gate. 
greeted with yells and angry hoots, and at 


Then I heard one 


f the mob address his fellow by name as 


Blue I went out to disperse them 


do little with them. 
Ostrander. I had never heard of this person 
r knew not who he was, but I called out 
, ‘Yaup Ostrander, Yaup Ostrander, I will 
n the morning and settle this disagree 
Yaup Ostrander replied civilly and the 
ersed because its spirit had been broken 
selection of an individual. Next morning 
up Yaup Ostrander, found him a low 

t fellow and dealt with him summarily. 
ighter vein he would say to his stu- 
nts: ‘Young gentlemen, always choose 
he proper time and place for what you 
have to do; never ask a man for money be- 

fore breakfast.’’ 

His extraordinary sympathy, humanity 
| largeness of religious view appealed to 
hearts of young men. Think of this 
m a sermon in his eighty-first year by 
me who had been whipped into a set and 
school of theology by brother 


harrow 


You will find the teachings of Greece funda- 
ntally the same as those of Palestine. The same 
ng gardener that planted the Rose of Sharon 
and the Lily of the Valley, nurtured those flowers 
t bloomed in the Vale of Tempe and Ida and 
iympus no less than Carmel and Tabor testify of 


We can do no better in the conduct of 
nion College than to take as many leaves 


book 


lar 
iarge 


Eliphalet Nott’s 
We must reduce to a minimum the 


is possible from 


lecture system, and return as far as possi- 
ble to this intimate method of teaching in 
With that thought in mind, 
we hope in the near future to begin the 


small groups. 


honors system of education, a conterence 
this 
the 


on which will be held in the chapel 
afternoon. that 
handing out of facts by the teacher and 


Every one knows 
their notation and reception by students 
does not constitute the process of education 
A true teacher should have a point of view 
a rich thoughtful conception of life, 
gentle patience to listen to youthful con- 


and a 


ceptions and piece together fragments that 
are sound and good. In a radio speech a 
few Sundays ago, I read part of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Ulysses’’ to illustrate a point; a few 
days later I got a letter from a very intelli 
gent old lady in Vermont, who wrote: 
‘*How can you expect young men to com 
prehend Ulysses, when they have never 
been They 
understand a little of his first voyages but 
for his last they have no experience to 
When I came 
Chaucer 


avoyaging? could perhaps 


check against or compare.”’ 
back from the war and re-read 
and Shakespeare, I was astonished to find 
how much better I understood both, than 
when I had formerly taught them. I hope 
I shall not hurt the feeling of any young 
instructors present when I express what I 
have been leading up to, namely, that a 
good teacher should have some experience 
in living, and that young men from the 


graduate schools who wish to make teach- 


ing their profession would do well to mix 
in the affairs of life for some years before 


beginning to teach. It takes a good while 


to assimilate what we have learned and to 
get rid of waste. True, Eliphalet Nott was 
president and teacher at thirty-one, but 
what an apprenticeship in living he had 
served. The teacher who will inspire the 


student must be himself a student, who 
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feels the years too short to encompass his 
own field of knowledge. 

been lor 


—* 
College has 


150 


Union voyaging 


almost years. Her history has been 
fiity years of wonderful swift sailing, fiity 
years in the doldrums with much flapping 
of sail and idly kicking tiller, then two 
great master mariners Raymond and Rich- 
mond who stared with eyes undimmed 
toward the pilot stars, and set the ship’s 
course for the unattainable Happy Isles. 
Union College would go on triumphantly 
had I never existed, but since I do exist and 
the trustees have thought me worthy to put 
at the helm, I too stare for pilot stars and 
dream of happy voyaging, lucky trafficking, 
and treasure-trove. 

physical things, a fenced 


park-like 


playing fields, an outdoor rink, many ten- 


I dream of 


campus, beautiful place, more 
nis courts, athletic facilities for every stu- 
dent, a new electrical laboratory, of the 
pasture set out with clumps of trees as 
Jacques Ramée planned it, a better library, 
refurbished dormitories, a splendid stu- 
dent body that wants to learn, a well-paid 
happy faculty. I dream of spiritual 
things, of something without price; some- 
thing that cannot be bought with money, a 
spirit that will permeate us all, teachers 
and students, that will give us belief and 
enthusiasm to put every ounce of strength 


into our work, belief and enthusiasm sim- 
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ilar to that which led people in t] 
Age s to go crusading to the Holy | 
build sky-climbing cathedrals. 

Thanks to the generosity of 
and friends, who believe in the e 
to our fairy Godfather, the treasure: 
of the physical things can be dons 
speedily ; for the spiritual ideal, 
work, hope and trust. 

I suppose I should be expected 
nounce a policy, but I remember 
mark of a wise viceroy of India, ‘‘P 
are pitfalls that fools dig so that th 
fall into them.”’ 
simply this, I shall work to the lim 


If I have any polic 


capacity for the college, and tak 
granted that every one in the emplo: 
college will do the same. 

If after the manner of the fairy st 
I could have one wish granted, it 
the mantle of old Eliphalet Nott might 
upon my shoulders to-day, so that 
College, | 


humanit 


conduct of Union might 


something of his courage, 
charity, something of his idealism that 
spired Union men to serve the stati 


He is the ger 


the place, he loved the college as 1 


honor and devotion. 


else could love it and if we believ: 

mortality, he treads this campus da 
see how we are doing, and walks 
ponders o’ nights in the glade beneat! 


favorite elm. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL ESTIMATES OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

AT a the 
Council, Sir John Gilbert, chairman of the edu- 
the 
estimates, said that the vear was the last of the 
The capital 
£1,000,000 


recent meeting of London County 


eation committee, in submitting education 


three years’ program. estimates 


for £850,000, as against last 


a decrease of £150,000. 


were 
vear The maintenance 
estimates amounted to £11,344,205, against £11,- 


412,320 last vear. The estimates of other com- 


mittees for educational work were £1,7] 


that the 


of £13,080,896, 


maintenance figures reached the 
against £13,126,666, 
There had been a dex 


children in the el 


crease of £45,770. 
the number of 
schools. Last year the roll was 531, a) 
the coming year the figures were est 

513,000—a decrease of 18,350. Ther 
increase in the numbers in the cent 

Last vear the roll was 22,650, and for 


ing year the figures would be 24,000, : 
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of 1,350. There had been a sa\ 
g¢ the schools owing to the oiling 
actual saving in two years being 
14 was 

nst the tor England 
15s. 2d. In 1926-27 


council’s schools was £15 12s. 4d., as 


per child in London in 1913 
cost and 
the cost of a 
l6s. Sd. in the schools of England 
1913—14, the cost in 


; 63 per cent. above the cost outside, 


W hereas, in 


s only 24 per cent above the cost 
hat seemed to show that the provinces 
ig developments such as were initi- 
The actual rate this 


Ot the 


ion years ago. 
93 
234d. 


Board ot 


in the pound. 
Education would bear 


The balance would come from the 


ist 21 years the development had been 
There were no central schools 

To- 
In the maintained secondary 
There 
In the old days only 37 per 


the scholarship children remained until 


ressive. 
[The system as such did not exist. 
ere dU. 
1908 there were 20,000 pupils. 
2 000. 


vear. Now 78 per cent. of the children 
in the the fifth 
education and continuation education 
1908 


schools until year. 
similar impressive progress. In 

14,000 students in technical schools. 
here were 66,000. In 1908 there was 
cal inspection for vision; there was no 
treatment. In 1908 the 
imbered 35,000. In the estimates he 


itting provision was made for the med- 


children in- 


ction of 357,000 children, and for the 
n ot 


the medical 


187,000. Provision was also 


treatment of 289,000 in 


id clinics. 


RHODES HOUSE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OXFORD 
ESS dispatch to the New York Times 
it on May 10 Viscount Grey, of Fal 
incellor of Oxford for 
epted Rhodes House, the new building 


University, 
the Rhodes trustees as a permanent 
to Ceeil Rhodes ard as suitable head 
yr the Rhodes Trust. 

the new building will contain 


ng of 


lence and offices of the Oxford secretary, 


ho at present 

d a stackroom 

library of the literature 
English-speaking peoples, which will 
Oxford's yrei 


tered as a part of 


Library. The main hall and some 


on rooms will be available for 

other general university purposes, bu 

ing will not be a clubhouse nor 

cholars have special privileges in it. 
Over the bronze entrance door 

hall is a earved ship of state with the 
yn depicted on one side and the Americ: 

Under the 


the name of the ship ot the fi 


ship is written 


on the other. 


Goode Hoop” 


Dutch Governor of the Cape Colony 


Lord 


Grey expressed satisfaction that the new library 


According to the account in the Jimes, 


would relieve some of the congestion from which 
the Bodleian Library and the British Museum 
“1 


he said, “dealing with past history and present 


were suffering. will contain a collection,” 


progress from which those whose ambition it 


to serve the British commonwealth of nations ¢ 


1s 
the great American republic will be able to draw 
The 


must do something to 


inspiration and get information colleetion 


under this roof further 
the spirit of enterprise and patriotism which 
Ceeil Rhodes had so much at heart.” 

Sir Otto Beit, senior Rhodes trustee, expressed 
the hope that the building would survive through 
the centuries “with Oxford’s medieval and Re 
naissance structures as an example of the archi 
tecture of the twentieth century” and added that 
Rhodes House was certain to play a big part in 
Oxford life and help to maintain Oxford as the 
England. 


marble, which 


most beautiful university tow! 


A round chamber, done in 
serve as a memorial to the Rhodes schol: 
have earned the gratitude of their « 
Rhodes House lr 


lab of 


at the entrance of 
of the floor lies a round 
taken from a spot near the grave 
in South Africa, 


this stone is the symbol! 


and executed 


natives for the fire or 
In the small dome in t] 
representing the dominions 


Upon the 


the names of Rhodes scholars who have 


British Empire. walls wi 


well of their country, whether it be a dominion 
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of the British Empire, Germany or the United 
States. The empire builder desired above all 
that those who benefited by his scholarships 
should devote themselves to public service. 

At the entrance of the building, the names 
and countries of all Rhodes scholars who lost 
their lives in the war have been carved. From 
the front chamber, one enters a pillared hall in 
which will be placed a statue of Mr. Rhodes 
and busts of leading trustees under his will. 
Immediately adjoining is a great hall with sea- 
soned oak beams overhead in which will be given 
the banquets of the Rhodes Trust. 


GUIDANCE COUNSELORS AND BU- 
REAUS IN NEW YORK STATE 

THE question of finding a job for the boy or 
girl who has completed his or her education will 
be less perplexing for parents to answer be- 
cause of the recent passage of a law which pro- 
vides for the creation of vocational guidance 
officers and bureaus in the public schools of 
New York State. 

According to the provisions of the law which 
has been analyzed by the industrial bureau of 
the State Education Department, school author- 
ities in each district “may employ one or more 
qualified persons for the purpose of providing 
vocational and educational guidance for mi- 
nors.” The service as well as the qualifications 
of persons employed for this work are subject 
to the approval of the commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

The law provides that in the large communi- 
ties where a guidance staff is necessary, a bu- 
reau of vocational guidance may be established 
“to provide information and counsel for pupils 
regarding educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities; to assemble and maintain cumulative 
records of pupils; to provide employment and 
follow-up service for minors; to conduct re- 
search studies of pupils and the local educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities.” 

Part of the work of the bureaus will be to 
cooperate with the schools in establishing coun- 
seling services in order to advise pupils regard- 
ing their plans for education and the choice of 
a vocation. The bureaus will also prove an effi- 
cient aid to the schools in providing a place- 
ment service for minors who have completed 
their education and are ready to enter industry. 











} 


A final provision of the law calls 
pointment by the State Education [x 
of a supervisor of vocational and « 
guidance, who is to cooperate with 
thorities in the development of a pr 
guidance along educational and vocat 
and in studies and investigations dea! 
these subjects. He is also to prepare 
on vocational training and educational op; 
nities in the state and make yearly revi 
this information for the purposes of 


TROUBLES AT DES MOINES 


THE entire faculty, including the presid 


and all employees of Des Moines Unive: 
a Baptist fundamentalist institution direct 
the Baptist Bible Union of North America 
dismissed on May 11 by vote of the b 
trustees. The action, announced by Dr. T 
Shields, of Toronto, president of the board 
also head of the Bible Union, was taken 


the board had reinstated Dr. Shields, after 


recent suspension in controversy as to 
ministration of the school. 


Dr. Shields left Des Moines under police px 


tection, being hustled aboard an eastbound tr 


as students swarmed about the railroad st 
seeking him. A few hours before, the board 
ended a lengthy session during which they 


tened to and found to be without foundat 


charges of alleged indiscretions on the part 
Dr. Shields and Miss Edith Rebman, secret 


of the board. According to the press report 


Dr. Shields and members of the board, toget 


with Miss Rebman, had hidden in a closet 
ing a student bombardment of the structurs 


\\ 


eggs and stones. “It was only a miracle t 
we were saved,” Miss Rebman is reported 


have said. “The students would have t 
[Dr. Shields} limb from limb if they had t 
him.” 

Then on May 13, according to the Ass 
Press, the university, ordered closed “unti! 
ther orders” by the board of trustees f 


ing the student riots, was reopened by issua! 


of an injunction restraining invocation 
order of the board. 
Dr. Harry C. Wayman, dismissed pres 


of the university, was notified of issuance 


for formal serving of the District Court's 





the injunction by telephone and without waiting 


ia 
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the students to return to their classes. 


the day, Dr. Wayman, who, with 

- of the faculty, had been released 
istees, said he would carry out to the 
order of the trustees suspending all 
lectures in the university until fur 


e from the trustee board. 


- much else the following is printed in 
York Times: 

er of 1928, when the board was cast 

ra fj 

d to Dr. Wayman, of William Jewell 


resident, Dr. Shields said atte: 


iri, who was reported to have secured 
of three professors on account of 
The board believed he 
i man’’ for Des Moines. 

after his appointment, but before 
ration as president,’’ Dr. Shields 
by Louis M. Hale, of 
former member of the trustee 
attention. 
led Wayman resigned from William 


rnist tendencies. 


said, 
letter written 
i, Mo., a 


William Jewell, came to our 


iuse he was using three degrees to which 
t entitled, including one from Oxford. 
taken a strong stand against bogus de 
told Dr. Wayman we would have to sift 


r to the bottom.’ 


will ruin me,’’ Dr. Shields quoted Way 


need not be afraid of the truth,’’ Dr. 


8 Sa d he replied. 


they have the goods on me,’’ Dr. Way 
1, according to Dr. Shields. 
the William 


trustees and alumni, Dr. Shields said that 


some correspondence with 
ly advised him to let the matter of Dr. 
’s degrees drop, ‘‘as it would only 


all coneerned.’’ 


J. W. 


ty, is quoted as saying: 


Million, former president of the 


trouble dates back to the time when the uni 
was taken over by the Baptist Union of 
1927. It was formerly 

inder the State Baptist Convention of 
hut got 


+ 


America early in 


into financial straits when funds 
it from a national financial campaign 
Baptist Church failed to materialize fully. 
s to meet a budget made out in anticipa- 
those funds failed and the Bible Union 
to take over the 


institution with all its 


structors 
at they be unqu 
re required to 


} 


they eould 


etore 


were fundamentali 


APPOINTMENTS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


ForTY-ONE appointments to the faculty 
Yale University have been announced. The 
includes four visiting professors, three associs 
nine assistant two 


protessors, protessors, 


search associates, two research assistants, eigh 

een instructors and three lecturers. 
The ‘ar 

Knopf, M.A., B.D., professor of Old Testament 


visiting professors are { Sumner 


at the University of Southern California, who 
becomes visiting professor of Old Testament at 
Yale; Harold J. Laski, 
science at the University of London, who has 
Mor 
ris Raphael Cohen, Ph.D., professor of philoso 
phy at the College of the City of New York, 


political 


protessor ol 
been appointed visiting professor of law; 
who becomes visiting professor of philosophy, 


LL.B., 


professor of law at Harvard University, who 


and Roger Sherman Foster, assistant 
has been appointed visiting professor of law 
The associate professors are Dr. Hilrie Shel 
ton Smith, associate professor of religious 
eation in the Divinity School and director 
field work; Harold Edwin Himwich, M.D., wh 
is promoted to be associate professor of physi 
Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D., 


who is promoted to be associate professor of 


and 


? 
—_— 
ology, 


orthopedics. Professor Smith has been pro- 


Col 


years 


fessor of religious education in Teachers 


lege, Columbia University, and for five 
was director of the department of leadership 
training of the International Council of Re 
ligious Education. He received the Ph.D. dé 
gree at Yale in 1923. 

Those who have been appointed assistant pro 
fessors are Carl Hermann Kraeling, Columbia 
University, 1918, Ph.D., 1927, New 
criticism and interpretation; William Gershom 
Downs, D.D.S., Vanderbilt, 1922, Ph.D., Penn 
sylvania, 1929, pathology; Ashley Webster 


Oughterson, M.D., 1924, surgery; 


Testament 


Harvard, 
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Edgar VanNorman Emery, graduate of medi- 
cine, Toronto, 1911; Carl George Deuber, B.S., 
Missouri, 1921, Ph.D., 1925, 
(promotion); Hempstead Castle, B.A., Cornell, 
1921, Ph.D., Yale, 1927, botany 

Clark Hopkins, B.A., Yale, 1917, 
1927, classies (promotion), 
Kortschak, violin-playing (promotion). 
Holmes Clement, B.A., Yale, 


personnel study, has been 


plant physiology, 


(promotion ) ; 
Ph.D., Wis 
and Hugo 
Stuart 


1917, assistant in 


¢cOnsilh, 


the department of 
promoted to be assistant director of the depart- 
ment. 

Three lectures are included in the list of ap 
pointments, Alfred Benjamin Butts, Ph.D., in 
3irkenstock Brill, in indus- 


trial management, and Behrend Mehrtens, B.D., 


government; Philip 


in the history and polity of the Lutheran 
Church. Frank Gildea, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed research assistant in the institute of 


human relations, and Olive Moore, B.S., in 


visual education. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New appointments at Columbia University 
(including St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
now a part of the Columbia educational system), 


have been made by the trustees as follows: 


Francis R. Flournoy, associate professor of his- 
Joseph E. Hoffman 
Greek: Vasil Obreshkove, associate professor of bi- 


tory ;: Harry, professor of 


ology ; C. Theodore Sottery, assistant professor 


of chemistry ; Edward N. Voorhees, associate pro- 
fessor of English; Stanley F. 


chemistry; Carl 


Brown, assistant 


professor of Garabedian, asso- 


ciate professor of mathematics; Joseph D. Eby, as 


sistant professor of dentistry; Bern B. Gallaudet, 


associate professor of anatomy; Albert R. Lamb, 
professor of clinical medicine; Armin K. Lo- 
beck, professor of geology; Douglas B. Maggs, 


Whit- 
aker, assistant professor of zoology, and Oskar 


associate professor of law; Douglas M. 


Wintersteiner, assistant professor of biological 


chemistry. 


Forty-seven members of the university teach- 
ing staff received promotion, effective on July 1. 
Following is the list with the new ranking: 


Walter P. Anderton, assistant professor of clin- 
ical medicine; Jacob J. Beaver, assistant professor 


of chemistry; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., associate pro- 
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law; Adolph Berger, W 


professor of oral surgery; David C 


tant professor of surgery; Wend 


‘ornelia L. ¢ 


Lester R. Cahn, 


fessor of phi 


losophy; ¢ 


professor of botany; 


fessor of dentistry; Mary L. Ca 
professor of chemistry; William ( 
ciate professor of dentistry; G 
ssoclate professo! of eln 1 

O. Elftman, assistant professor of 
r. Engle, associate professor of anat 
\ Fales I oTtesso f mistrv 
Farwell, professor of physics; Fr 
associate professor of phys ology 
giene; Ross Golden, asst ite | R 
cine; W. Cabell Greet, assistant 
English; Louis P. Hammett, associat: 
chemistry; Franklin M. Hanger, J 
Tessor of medicine; Thomas H 
professor of engineering; Lela: 


ical professor of psychiatry; Houg 
assistant professor of dentistry and su 
of clinies; Albert C. Jacobs, associate 
nton W. 
Latin ; 

English ; 


ical professor of psychiatry; 


Keyes, associate 
Minor W. Latha: 
Robert B. 
Richard 


philosop! vy: 


law; Cli 
Gree k 


professor of 


and 


assistant professor of 


Mulinos, 


Gardner Murphy, assistant professor 


assistant professor of phi: 













ogy; S. Butler Murray, Jr., professor 
Robert von Nardroff, assistant profess 
ies; John E. 


geography ; 


Orchard, associate | 
Howard W. Pott 
professor of Blanche Pre 
tant Willard L 


haus, associate professor of physics; 


economic 
psychiatry ; 
professor of French; 
Shaver, assistant professor of bibliography 
deF. 


eine, 


Smith, assistant professor of cl 
Paul Smith, assistant profess 
Russell G. Smith, 


Clinton Taylor, associat 


matics; assistant p! 
sociology; T. 
of chemistry; William D. Tracy, profess 
tistry; Sam F. 
Clifford L. Treleaven, assistant professor 
ics; Harold W. Webb, 
Lineoln T. Work, assistant professor « 


nrof 


engineering, and J. Enrique Zanetti, | 


professor 


Trelease, 


¢ 


professor i 


chemistry. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


Awarps of nine university fellows! 
one industrial fellowship for advanced 








Norwav and Denmark have been 


the American-Seandinavian Foun 


neously it was announced that twe 


rsitv fellowships have been donated 


hdation by Wiliam H. Todd, ot the 


] 


—- + 
resident 


‘building Corporation, and G. Hilmer 


director ol the Swedis} 
The Todd fellow 


Schneider, of the 


Ane, re spectively . 
.warded to Leonard 


Greenland Expedition, for the study ot 


; 


ditions in the north preparatory to 


weather forecasting stations. 
fellowships providing for study in 
vere awarded to Frederick Tilberg, as 
rotessor ol 
y of North Dakota, t 
\{. White, of Yale University, to study 
Alden Bruce 


study fort stry, 


European history at the 


» study history; 


architectural design; 


of Yale 


Oren Reed, an industrial fellow, to study 


University, to 


Miss Dorothy Wyckoff, of Bryn Mawr Col 
Uni 
received fellowships for studies in 
Miss W yckoff will study geology and 

\uslander comparative lyric poetry. 
(wards for 
d Herborg Nielsen, of the University of 


ind Joseph Auslander, of Harvard 


studies in Denmark went to 


Ti 


higan, physies; John Randolph Huffman, ot 
University, physical chemistry; Alexander 


Haggarty Krappe, medieval literature. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the election of the follow 


ing officers was made at Fourth Genera 
Session, May 18, of the American Library A 
clation at the hity-lirst annual conterenes 
Washington, D. C. 
President: Andrew K iria \ l 
sity Library 
Furst Vice-president } tt R. P 
Public Library, Los Angeles, ¢ 
Second Vice-} st t ir M. I x 
Library, New York, N. \} 
r: Matthew S. Dudg | 
Library, Milwaukes 
Trustee of Endowment I John W. O'Leary 
president, Chicago Trust ¢ | 
Uembers of the Execut Boa A. East 
mal rarian, Pul Libra Cley 
Ohio Juds 1. @ o's Pul 
Library, Seattle, Washingt 


The following members were elected to the 
council : 


Robert J. Usher, librarian, Howard Memorial I 
brary, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Compton, assistant brarian, Pul 
Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Halsey W. Wilson, H. W. Wilson Co., 958 Univer 

New York, N. Y. 

executive secretary, State Library 
Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

R. R. Bowker, editor, The Library Journal, 62 W 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Charles H. 


sity Avenue, 
Essae M. Culver, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


He sixtieth annual convention of the Depart 

f Superintendence of the National Edu 

m Association will be held in Atlantie City, 

\. J., from February 23 to 27, 1930, according 
announcement made through the associa- 
n’s Washington headquarters by Frank Cody, 
the Detroit Publie Schools 
the department. With the 
ting of the Department of Superintendence 


superintendent of 


president of 


ere will be fourteen other departments and 
ed groups holding sessions in Atlantie City 


J. at the same time. 


CHANCELLOR THomMAs E. BENNER has been 
tified that he has been discharged by action 


the trustees of the University of Porto Rico. 








B. Huyke, 
commissioner of education and acting president 
Antonio R 


Bareelo, who is also president of the senate. 


According to press reports Juan 


of the trustees, said that President 


told the trustees that either Benner or he must 
resign. The vote was said to have been four to 


» BR 


three in favor of dismissal. Professo Jenner 
was inaugurated as chancellor on March 13, 
1925, on the twenty-second anniversary the 


native ol 


He Is a 


Harvard 


founding of the university. 
Massachusetts, a graduate of Univer 


advanced degrees in education, and 


Rico 


He had been superints ndent 


sity with 


went to Porto from the Alabama Poly 


technic Institute. 


of schools in Massachusetts. 





" 
bod 


Patrick T. CAMPBELL, who has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Boston Public Latin 
School tor thirty-two years, has been elected 
assistant superintendent of the Boston schools. 
He succeeds Mr. A. L. Rafter, who has reached 
the age of retirement. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. H. BevertpGe, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has been made an honorary member 
of the newly established Ohio University chap- 
ter of Phi Mr. Beveridge will be 


visiting professor on the staff of the college of 


Seta Kappa. 


education of the University of Cincinnati for 


the summer session this year. 


ArtHuR I, ANpREws, professor of history at 


the University of Vermont, has received the 
decoration of the Order of the Commander of 
the Crown of Rumania, in recognition of his 


writings on Rumanian history. 

THe John Newbery medal, given annually 
by the Children’s 
American Library Association for the most dis- 


Librarians’ Section of the 
tinguished children’s book of the past year, was 
awarded this year to Professor Erie P. Kelly, 
of Dartmouth College, for his book “The Trum- 
peter of Krakow.” Carrie E. Scott, chairman 
of the section, presented the medal at the fifty- 
first 
Washington on May 16. 


annual conference of the association in 


Tue honorary doctorate of laws was on May 
8 conferred by the University of Paris on Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein. This degree is said to 
be the first to be awarded since the war to a 
citizen of Germany. 

THe honorary doctorate of science was con- 
ferred on Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the 
laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, on the oceasion of the dedi- 
cation on May 11 of the new laboratory of anat- 
omy and physiological chemistry of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Flexner, who was 
professor of pathology at the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1899 to 1903, made the prin- 
cipal address. 

Proressor ArtuHur G. CANFIELD, head of the 
department of Romance languages at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who retires from active 
work at the close of the academic year, was 
given a dinner on April 23 by members of the 


faculties. 
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THE retirement from the faculties , 
bia University is announced of Harold 
Rutherfurd professor of astronomy; G 
Meylan, professor of physical educati 
Henry L. Moore, proiessor ot political ec 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE I. Lewis, of H 
University, has been appointed visiti; 


fessor of philosophy at Columbia Univ 


Dr. CHARLES H. GorpINIER will ret 
Millersville N 


School, Pennsylvania, in September. H, 


the princtpalship of the 


join the faculty of Beckley College at H 
burg. 


EvuGENE S. Far ey, an instructor in t 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been app 
the newly established position of head 
department of reference and research 


schools of Newark, New Jersey. 


Dr. E. J. ASHBAUGH, assistant director 


bureau of 


educational research of the 0 
State University, has been appointed dean 
of Miami Univer 
the appointment to become effective on Sept 
ber 1. H. C. Mint 


Dr. Ashbaugh was chief of the bureau of 


the school of education 
He will sueceed Dean 


cational research and service of the Unive: 

of Iowa from 1914 to 1921, and has beer 

sistant director of the bureau at the Ohio S! 

University for eight years. \I 
Ernest C. WirHaM, director of resear 

the schools of Wilmington, Delaware, has 

appointed associate professor of educat . 

Rutgers University. 
Wituiam CULLEN Frencu, of New York 

versity, has been appointed professor o! 

mentary education in the school of educatior 

the George Washington University. Mr. Fr 

has done graduate work at the Universit 

Chicago and New York University and has | 

extensive experience in public-school wor 

Oklahoma. 


Mme. Marre pvE Prerpont, for eleven | 
an instructor in French at the Rensselaer Po! 
technic Institute, has been appointed head 
the department of foreign languages to succeed 
her husband, Professor Arthur de Pierpont 


who has resigned on account of ill health after 
serving for thirty-three years. 








new appointments for 1929-30 to 


Oberlin College are the following: 


we, assistant protesso1 ot physies, 


vears of research and teaching at 
ty of Chicago; Dr. Paul P. Rogers, 
fessor of Spanish, who goes from 
professorship at the University of 
ing taught previously at Cornell, 


versity and the University of Cin 
Glenn E. MeLaughlin, acting assistant 
economics, who is completing work 
torate at Harvard University; Dr. 

S. Niederhauser, acting assistant pro 
chemistry, at present an instructor 
University, and Miss Anna L. Hughitt, 
ofessor in the physical education de- 
since 1913 a member of the faculty 
partment of physical education at the 


of Illinois. 


the 


) , will be the exchange professor from 


Guy, rector of University of 
Harvard University during the first 
1929-30. Guy 

professor during the first half of 1921. 
ie he 


Professor was ex 


was dean at the University of 


HARD C. Casot, professor of clinical 
and of social ethics at Harvard Uni- 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Hs C. WasHpurN, who has been since 
2 master of the Cincinnati Country Day 

. , Cineinnati, has been made assistant to 
tor-general of the Brooks-Bright Foun- 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
\uaustus O. THomas, Maine State Com- 

er of Education and president of the 
Education 
on July 6 for Geneva, Switzerland, to 
the World 


which 


Federation of Associations, 


the deliberations of 


over 


tion of Edueation Associations, 


+ 


It is ex- 


from July 25 to August 3. 
to have an attendance of 5,000 educators 
ractically every country and every prov- 
the Dr. 
that there will be 1,000 teachers from the 
| States, while about 500 Canadian teach- 


roughout world. Thomas ex- 


- s are planning to be present. 


ressoR JAMES F. Hosic, of Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, recently spent three 
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bob 


eeks in 


Mexico City 
the 


lor the purpose ol n 
American 


Foundation. 


S a echnovl ior the 


survey ol 
\merican School 
the board of trustees bore particularly upon the 
revision of the curriculum and the 


methods of instruction. 


Ww. 


sociology at 


} ' : 
he ad ol the de 


Dr. CHARLES f tl 
Wesleyan Uni 


COULTER, 


partment ol Ohio 


versity, has been appointed by the Carnegie 
Corporation as visiting prolessor to make a 
survey of the poor white situation in South 
Afriea. He will sail at the end of the college 


semester and will remain in Africa until Feb 


ruary, 1930. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS ALEXANDER, of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, has sailed for 


Germany, where he will accompany a group of 
thirty students in a six weeks’ school visitation. 
Professor Alexander will direct the studies of 


several students who are doing field work in 
Germany, and will assist in organizing at Mainz 


a conference on American education for German 


teachers. He will also be a delegate of the 
National Edueation Association to the World 
Federation of Education Associations meeting 


in Geneva. 


Dr. JosePH Epwarp Raycrort, professor and 
head of the department of hygiene at Princeton 
University, has accepted an invitation to con 
duet classes in the University of California sum 
mer held in Los Angele 
July 1 to August 10. 


session to be trom 


Dr. CuristiAN A. Ruckmick has been ap 
pointed visiting professor of psychology in the 
summer session of the Ohio State University, 


beginning on June 19. He will give a 


course 


of lectures in advanced psychology. 


Dr. Watton B. McDaniet, 
Latin at the University of 


prof SSsor oO 
Pennsylvania, will be 
a member this vear of the faculty of the U 


quarter 


Dr. R. P Rat P, protessor of the philosophy 
Colleg 


University, New York City, 


of education in Teachers 
delivered a lee 
ture on May 8, on “The Psychological Basis 
of the Project Method,” 
the Central Hall, Westminster, London, under 
the auspices of the New Educational Fellow 
ship. 


in the Library of 
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Wi KILPATRICK’s “Edu- 


eation for a Changing Civilization”’ has reeently 


LIAM H 


PROFESSOR 


been published Ih 
lated by Mr. M. Nishimoto, of the Women’s 
j Nara, Mr. Nishimoto, 
student in hers College, 
Dr. 


tions of Method” into Japanese. 


iE F. Zoox, he | 


d an invitation to deliver 


Japanese, having been trans- 


ve at Japan who 


Was ones a 1 ear pre- 


viously translated Kilpatrick’s “Founda 


iversity 
I Akron, 
the 


has ace pte 


commencement address at St. Louis Univer- 


sity on Tuc sday, June 4. 


Dr. CHARLES H. Jupp, director of the School 


of Education of the University of Chicago, will 


the commencement address on Friday 


14, tor the 
. . -. 


auditorium ol 


deliver 


even June rraduating classes of 


ing, 


Central Y. Schools of Chicago, 


in the the Second Presbyterian 


Church. 

memory of Mr. Frederick T. 
the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical May 15, at which the 
speakers were Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Dr. William H. Welch and Dr. Simon Flexner. 


A MEETING in 
Gates was held at 


Research on 


As a memorial to the late Alfred Dodge Cole, 
formerly professor of physics at the Ohio State 
University, it is planned to collect a fund of 
$50,000 to establish a library of physics as 
part of the university’s Mendenhall Laboratory 
of Physics. Professor Cole’s collection of sei- 
entific books has been given to the laboratory. 
The project is in 
which Dr. Michael Pupin, Dr. Robert A. Milli- 


kan and Charles F. Kettering are members. 


charge of a committee of 


Frank A. Dovetas, for thirty-two years 
superintendent of the Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
public schools, died in Cleveland, on April 25. 
A correspondent writes: “At the time of his 
retirement in 1927, Mr. Douglas was one of the 
oldest superintendents in the matter of continu- 
ous service in any one community in the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts. He went to Win- 


throp in 1891 as principal of a grammar school. 


After serving in this capacity four years he 
was elected superintendent of schools and was 
the first full-time superintendent of schools em- 
ployed in Winthrop. He saw the schools grow 
from small numbers to a student body of 3,300 


with 120 teachers. Nearly all the school build- 
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ings now used were erected duri 
He 


thousands of 


istration. was widely and 


known by boys ar 
passed under his supervision as ‘] 
Funeral services were held in W 


Apnil 


of his former pupils and friends 


28, and were attended by 


THE annual meeting of the A 
tion for Adult Education will bi 
North 


} 
ie 


cla 


University of Carolina 


)9 


23, inelusive. program 


speakers, among whom are 
Russell, president of the associa 
erick P, Keppel, president 


New Yor k 4 


‘tor of the People’s Inst 


( orporation ol 
re 
Arthur 


association; 


Cartwright, execut 
Dr. William 


States Commussioner of 
Rees, vice president of the America 
and Telegraph Company; Dean | 
Snell, of the University of Wiseonsi: 
Harry W. Chase, president of the | 
of North Carolina. 


tion meetings with public sessions 


There will be eig 


and Tuesday nights. 


Phy sical | 


THE Sargent School of 


Cambridge, has been transferred to Bost 


versity by Dr. Ledyard Sargent, pres 


owner, and will become a part of tl 
University school of education, under 


tion of Dean Arthur H. Wilde. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made at 
Virginia, that the anonymous gift 
fund of $6,000,000 for scholarships a1 
ships made last year to the university 
quest of the late Philip Francis du | 
was a student at the university fro: 
1900. 


sum in ease there are no direct heirs 


The university will receive a 1 


By the will of Mrs. Sarah Wey To: 


trustee of Wells College, the sum of $5 


bequeathed to the college. 


THE University of Denver has receiv: 


amounting to $200,000 from Paul T. 
The fu 


spent in eight years at the rate of $2 


the salary endowment fund. 


year, and will provide substantial sal 
for all faculty members. 


M: 


7 
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»f Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, Northeast Cer 
$100,000 toward the fund of $2,000, agreed to rast 
S pelng raised lor Hobart Coll cre oursel ve s the op 


= 
Smith College. 


$100,000, the on Mr. Herber fellowshl] 
be used for 
educational 


studies at Law rence Col S ipport 
dults, 


Waples, prot 


? 
ers 


i Aitik’ 


ard a $250,000 new building pro tT th niv 


the academy 


St. Johnsbury Academy. His father. 


new Men’s (on surance 


pension plat 


‘he proposed » establis 
ift from Dr. and Mrs. Georg vhieh will permit then 

Chicago, and will cost about eventy. Full professors w 

vear, and associate protessors 
Education Board of the Rocke- “/though the recipients will be 
undation of New York has made a con- “ aching work these pensions wi 
ift of $400,000 to Harvard University “™Y*** salaries, so that the ret 
ct a physies laboratory. The cift ¥ can engage in some congenial 
to the raising by the university ‘8° ™ other capacities 
lditional $600,000. surance plan which was a 
of the faculty will pay $7.5 
s have been made for the erection of a, of 


7 
ia?s 


insurance and the 


sting $500,000 f e practic: “aining 7 
g $ for the practical training difference hetween that 


nts taking the hotel management course the insurance company 
Lhe Ss a "2 ‘OMMpés ° 


University. The scheme is sponsored : 1 tol 
. associate professors will take out 


United Hotels Company of America, 


surance; assistant professors $5,000; inst: 


ntrols a chai »tels. is Sai 1g = , , - 
rols a chain of hotel It i uid that $3,000, and members of the clerical staff $1,000 


will contain 200 rooms ideally suited 


ictical training for studying hotel manage Mrs. Exist STERN has made the first gift 


; ; $ ‘ovide avgrounds for cl ! 
it the university. Financing has been com 40,000 to provide playgrounds tor children 
dow P . ee 1 ‘ en ADDr ~“(] 

| negotiations for a site are under way. aris, a project which has been approved by 

i aghties municipality which has set aside sites. It 

International Federation of University , 

; bara eee. expected that Mrs. Stern’s contrmbut 

and the American Association of Uni- ,, e 
‘ x he foundation of a fund to which a 

Women plan to raise $1,000,000 for a 

: i ; ; - zens of Paris will be encouraged t 

ship and fellowship fund by 1934, to be 

reducing the inequalities of opportunity rue number of veterin: 

hich women scholars suffer under pres- ™any has increased largely this year 
ditions. The Illinois Association has number of students in forestry, commercial 
itself to raise $30,000, to be known as agricultural colleges ranking as uni‘ 

rion Talbot Fellowship Fund, in regard dropped sharply. The number « 

h the secretary of the state division dents decreased to 6,500, and 

as follows: “In doing this we honor one these come from lost German 


founders of our organization; we place from Switzerland and Austria. The nun ber of 


; in line with the other four states of the women students increases constantly and now 
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has reached 10.4 per cent. of the total enrolment 
The 
ratio of students has jumped from 136 to 155 
for every 100,000 inhabitants. Luebeck heads 
the list with 193.5 students for every 100,000 
inhabitants, while Bremen stands at the bottom 


with 86.9. 


in the highest institutions of learning. 


All the universities, without a single 
exception, report a large increase in enrolment. 
Berlin for the first time has more than 10,000 
academic citizens, as students in Germany are 


known, the exact number being 10,907. 


Tere has recently been completed in Berlin 


a municipal open-air river bathing establishment 
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on the Spree, at the eastern suburb of 

berg, which contains a large swimmine 
equipped with every requirement f 
sports, a special swimming pool f 
paddling pool for smal] 


A nove 


of this establishment is that, alth 


children, a 
and a stretch of sandy beach. 


open air, the water is warm, being dra 


neighboring electricity works. The 
mission for adults is 25 pfennigs and 
The use of th 


pool by school children in parties un 


dren 10 pfennigs. 


vision is free. 


DISCUSSION 


A PROBLEM FOR COOPERATIVE RE- 
SEARCH—THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
DROP-OUTS 
IN meetings of national organizations such 
as the North Central Association, the National 
Education Association, the Department of Su- 
perintendence and even the National Educa- 
tional Research Association, one hears many 
proposals for cooperative research, but rela- 
tively few of these ever get beyond the proposal 
stage. Probably fewer proposals are offered 
and still less of cooperative research is accom- 
plished in local or sectional groups unless it is 
within single school systems. In other words, 
very little cooperative research is actually car- 
ried to completion. One can not assume that 
this situation is chargeable to a lack of interest 
in research activities, for apparently there are 

other and more relevant explanations. 

Three reasons seem to be especially significant 
in explaining the restricted amount of coopera- 
tive research. First, it may be expected that a 
considerable portion of those who are engaged 
in or who might be engaged in educational 
research projects prefer to work on their own 
special problems; in other words, variety of 
interests may be a more dominant factor with 
them than is unity of interests. Second, there 
is doubtless a disposition on the part of many 
individuals to assume that research activities 
presuppose or demand a high degree of tech- 
nical knowledge, statistical training and experi- 
ence in research technique, so that as a conse- 
participate 


quence many who would gladly 


hesitate to do so due to feelings of modesty 


with reference to their preparatio: 
work. 

A third factor which may in the long 1 
more determinative than the two wl 
been mentioned is the necessity for 
and directive agency to give continuit 
unity to the work of the various participants 
Probably 


a recognition of these restrictions and 


a common cooperative venture. 


ties pertaining to cooperative research 
accounts for my being invited to prepare 
brief outline of a proposed cooperative 
tigation. It is appropriate at this tim 
that the practicability of cooperative res 
in this state has been clearly demonstrat: 
the various cooperative studies whic! 
already been completed under my di 
One of the most recent of these, which exte: 
over a six-year period, was reported in par 
the September, 1928, issue of the Jour 
Educational Research. Much of the credit 
its completion belongs to the sixty schoo 
tems which cooperated over this six-year pe! 
I am proposing at this time to investiga 
problem of high-school drop-outs in view 
fact that much attention has already been 
to studies concerning students while they 
in high school, and little attention to th 
out students, subsequent to their droppu 
In addition to the fact that few schools 
any follow-up program of guidance, couns 
direction for these drop-out students, no 
agency is directly and consistently charged \ 
helping them to capitalize their opportuni 
to escape blind-alley occupations and to * 
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e amount of wholesome recreation 


tion with their work. 


; should be available in usable form in 
schoo! office to furnish much of the 


rv information needed in a study of 
it students. One should be able to 
these records in what year or semester 
hool work a student dropped out, 
les he had made in his school work, 
his record with reference to health, 
_economie or home conditions, and the 
These facts 


separately for boys and girls should 


of his special interests. 


drop-out students over a period of 
ears. Likewise, complete school records 
se the reasons given by students for 
rh school, and the type of occupation 


oyment, if any, to which they went 


ting with these facts, which the school 
should provide, one might trace each of 
tudents from his first employment to sub 
nt types of employment, noting the number 
bs held, the time spent in each kind of 
oyment, the time out of employment, the 
eived in each type of work and the 
character of the work required in each 
n. It should be possible also to analyze 
portunities for vocational, educational or 
| advancement of the student in the various 
s of work. In this connection an analysis 
preparation which students had received 
school for the type of work which they were 
r called upon to do and the kind of training 
h the school might have provided in prepa- 
ration for their later employment would doubt- 
less be of much direct value to both the school 
The need for certain types 
continuation instruction may also be dis- 
sed. To trace those drop-outs who have 
ved or who have changed their names by 
arriage will probably constitute one of the 
uef difficulties in this study. 
[f a high school seriously assumes the respon 
bility of training its students for their later 
eupations, that responsibility will certainly 
apply in a pertinent way to the drop-out stu- 
dents, since in most high schools they constitute 
& majority of all students who enter the high 
and since their schooling is probably 
Rela- 


its students. 


| } 
scnool 


ended when they leave the high school. 


tively few high schools graduate more than 50 
per cent. of the students who enter as freshmen, 
and the percentage in many high schools is far 
below 50 per cent. Any acceptable program of 
vocational guidance, school counseling or specifi 
preparation for vocational occupations must in 
volve an adequate knowledge of what happens 
students who go various 


into 


to high-school 


industrial or commercial employments, espe 
cially if the employment continues over a period 
Again, if the 


repeated, this need is more serious because of 


of years. statement may be 
the fact that no other agency than the school is 
at present assuming more than a partial respon 
sibility for constructive follow-up work. 
When data of the several types indicated have 
been collected by the schools participating in a 
study such as is outlined here, tabulations of 
the data may be made for each school, employ 
The data 


from the several schools may then be assembled 


ing a uniform plan of tabulation. 
by a competent agency to provide composite 


tabulations inclusive of the several schools 
This central agency should be responsible for 
suggesting specific and uniform procedure to be 
employed in collecting the various items of 
information concerning each high-school drop 


t 


out and for suggesting a uniform mode of 


tabulating these items. The procedure outlined 
should give assurance of unity in the study and 
comparability of the facts collected. The com 
posite tabulations may provide the basis for a 
profitable period of discussion, criticism and 
suggestion when the persons participating in 
the study have been assembled for such a pur 
pose. Extensions, modifications or divisions of 
the study may follow the discussion, and the 
final report should then be a contribution in 
which the various participants may feel the 
pride of cooperative achievement. 
F. P. OBrien, 
Director 
ScHOOL SERVICE AND RESEARCH BUREAU, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

THE STATUS OF VALEDICTORIANS 

AND SALUTATORIANS IN AMER- 

ICAN COLLEGES 
On March 25, 1929, a brief questionnaire was 


sent to the deans of hundred American 


colleges, asking for information concerning the 


one 
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status and method of selection of valedictorians 


and salutatorians of senior classes. The colleges 


addressed are representative institutions from 


all parts of the United States. 

Replies were received from eighty-seven col- 
leges. It is quite evident from these replies 
that the traditional practice of choosing a vale- 
dictorian and a salutatorian to represent the 
has 


Ot the 


senior class in commencement exercises 
been abandoned by most of the colleges. 
eighty six colleges replying, twenty-three report 
that it is their practice to select a valedictorian, 
and fifteen of these select both a valedictorian 
Ten of the colleges have the 
speak at the 


them 


and salutatorian. 


valedictorian and _ salutatorian 


commencement program, and five have 


speak at the senior class day exercises. In six- 
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teen ot the colleges the valedictor 

tatorian are selected on the basis o 
standing only; in three, they are sel 
basis of scholastic standing and char; 
that 


extra-curricular 


two colleges report scholast 


participation in 
character and intelligence quotient 
ered in their selection. 

While the questionnaire did not 


tormation concerning the recognitio: 


scholarship, several replies included tl] 
mation. Colleges have substituted 

practice the plan of giving recognitix 
the terms sum» 


achievement by using 


laude, magna cum laude and cum lau 
R. D. W 
TUSCULUM 


COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOREIGN VACATION STUDY 


AN item of particular interest to students and 
faculty members of our American colleges and 
universities who find themselves faced with the 
long vacation period between the end of one 
academic year and the beginning of the next is 
the almost unprecedented reception and develop- 
ment of the summer school idea in foreign lands. 
The 


tor 


stimulus provided during the World War 
the 
during the summer vacation period has extended 


utilization of our educational plants 
abroad, and we find in practically every country 
facilities provided for the pursuit of summer 
courses, many of them organized on the Amer- 
ican plan. 

The summer sessions in French universities, 
so well known during past years, will again be 
held during July and August, and in some in- 
stances will be continued through September. 
As an introduction to their study in France the 
junior-year-abroad groups of the University of 
Delaware and Smith College go to Nancy and 
Grenoble, respectively, both smaller university 


cities, for an intensive preliminary training in 


speaking and following courses in French before 


proceeding to Paris for the opening of the uni- 
Both 


for 


versity in November. these provincial 


universities are centers American summer 
groups. The 


mont, Dijon, Lille, Paris (the Sorbonne), Poi- 


Universities of Besancon, Cler- 


tiers, Rennes, Strasbourg and Toulous: 
Alliance Francaise and the British Instit 
Paris will also conduct summer sessions t] 
Summer schools in French universit 
organized primarily for foreign students 
wish to obtain a knowledge of the Fre: 
guage and to attend lectures in Fre: 
French history, French literature 
At the University of 


courses and lectures of the 


civilization. 
same nal 
be given both in French and in Ger 
all university towns, hospitality comn 
ganize various forms of recreation 
students with profitable diversion fr 
and at the same time to afford them an 
tunity to profit from their sojourn in 
by acquiring a knowledge of Frenc! 
customs and character. 
deavor to bring the students into cont: 
the residents of the towns, and plan ex 
for the week-ends. There are no entr 
quirements for these summer courses. 5t 
may register or withdraw at any tu 
the session. 

In Germany the Universities of Berlu 
burg, Heidelberg, Jena, Marburg and 
will this year be in session during th: 


These 


German language, literature, history an 


months. universities offer cou 


Tie 


zation, with lectures in many other 
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Leipzig 1s arranging : tion in England. There w 
Week” to be held fron ties Tor excursions to places 
There will be lectures and neighborhood. 
Ips, aiso conducted tours and ex It is proposed to hold a summ 
onsideration of the industry and Oxford for three weeks, 

and its environs. The Uni 30. The main subject 
is arranging a series of gland and English Literature 

Eternal Problem; Theology Pernod.” 

ook on Life” from July 6 to 20 The University 


niversity of Berlin there is a special immer courses for 


; ; 


Deutsches Institut fur Auslander, ruage and literature from 

led instruction in the language, vhile from July 15 to 

courses in the cultural and intel botany for advanced students will 
of Germany designed exclusively for The Geneva Schoo! 

gives instruction al will be open on July 8, el 

nd. The special summer courses for sembly. The school presents four groups 
students have been carried on with courses: a seminar course open to advanced 
cess for a number of years by the students; a coordination course open to Amer 
They will be given this year from ican graduate students; a contact course oper 
August 21. to students and others interested in interna 


istro-American Institute of Education tional relations, and special courses arranged 


ed to conduct this year its third sum for teachers dealing with international aspect 
at the University of Vienna from of educational problems. the session of 
There will be courses in’ the assembly there will be a daily commentary 


language and lectures given in by Professor Zimmern and an evening meeting 
European civilization, art, music, consisting of a lecture by an assembly delegate 
education, political economy, soci followed by discussion. 
d welfare work by distinguished pro The International Bure: f Education 
ial courses are conducted in edu Geneva will offer a course from Jul; 
ndividual psychology, teaching of ar August 4 on “How to Make the League 
tions Known and to Develop the Spiri 
to requests which have been ternational Cooperation.” The Univ 
ir notice during the last few years Lausanne and Neuchatel will have 
extra-mural studies of the Univer courses covering French language, 
ridge has decided to arrange dur and phonetics. Lectures will 
summer vacation of 1929 courses of French literature, history and 
ally suited to the needs of students The University of Rome and 
ish-speaking countries overseas, This University for Foreigners at Pet 
ion will be held for four weeks, be the Italian universities at F 
July 23 and closing on August 20 Venice, will offer summer courses i 
igned primarily for college and uni guage, history, history 
raduates, teachers and persons of sim There will be a summer 
There will be two principal sub eigners at Capri during Ji 
udy, “History of Great Britain and the direction of Maestro 
Recent Times” and “English Litera courses being offered i 


h of which will be treated in a course’ singing, violin. cel] 


ires given in the mornings. There will and in the Italian language 


unber of leetures upon matters of ge The University of Madrid 
terest, probably held in the evening and courses in Spanish 
] 


different persons, on subjects such as summer. There will also be 


architecture, English musie and educa geography, art, history, music, 
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The tenth annual summer school of Spanish 
arranged by the University of Liverpool will 
be held at 

? 


Spain from August 3 to 30. 


Santander on the north coast of 
At Burgos, Spain, 
the University of Toulouse will offer a course 
in Spanish from August 3 to September 15 at 
which there will be given practical exercises and 
courses and lectures on modern 


Spain by 
teachers of Spanish. The University of Zara- 


hold a 
Aragon from June 1 to July 31. 


zossa will summer course at Jaca in 

Vacation courses for foreigners will be held 
at the University of Coimbra, Portugal, from 
July 20 to August 30. 


advanced 


These will include both 


elementary and courses in Portu- 
guese, Spanish, French, Italian, English and 
German languages and literatures conducted by 
distinguished professors from those countries. 
Lectures and conferences on the history and 
geography of Portugal and Brazil will be given, 
as well as a series of social evenings, visits and 
excursions, 

The University of Debrecen in Hungary will 
hold vacation courses for foreigners in July. 
Lectures will be given on Hungarian subjects 
(partly in foreign languages) and different lan- 
guage courses. 

A summer course is given each year at the 
Academy of International Law at The Hague 
during July and August, the lectures being in 
French. Courses are offered in historical de- 
velopment of international law; principles of 
public and private international law; interna- 
tional administrative law; commercial and eco- 
nomic international law; penal international 


law, and the law of war. 
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There will be a vacation course in 
Copenhagen including practical ex: 
Danish language and lectures on Der 

The National University of Mexi 
its summer session from July 2 to 
with courses in the Spanish lang 
tures on Mexican history, art, 
civilization. The University of Port 
again offer courses during the sum: 

The 
will be held this year at Rio de Janeir 


first summer school in S 

be under the supervision of the Brazi 
Institute, and the leading scholars and 
of Brazil will give the lectures. The: 
courses on the physical geography 
raphy of Brazil, the political and 
opment of the Brazilian people, 
economie and industrial status of 
historical evolution of Brazil and tr 
ogy as observed in Brazil. 


Those interested in securing detailed int 


tion regarding the various summer courses t 


held in Europe in 1929 ean procure a 
entitled “Holiday Courses in Europe,” 
by the League of Nations Institute of 
Cooperation, by addressing th 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernor 
Boston. The Institute of Internationa! 
tion at 2 West 45th Street, New Yor 
has the programs for the various co 


tual 


Peace 


accepts registration for the sessions 
bridge, Vienna, Berlin and Rio de Ja: 
ARCHIE M. PALME! 
Assistant Dire 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN 
ENGLAND 
ALREADY we have heard much concerning the 


powerful influence which broadcasting must 


have upon what we now accept as civilization. 
Its effect in helping to break down national and 
geographical barriers, and its consequent de- 


struction of the suspicions, hatreds, meannesses 
and intolerances which ignorance breeds among 
peoples living within narrow circles, can not 
yet be fully estimated. That effect is a result 
of a broad and informal educational influence. 
It is an effect which is inevitable just because 


broadeasting can not be other than a 
tional influence. 
it is clear that, when the possibilities of 
easting as a formal and deliberately org 
means of education are considered, ther 
no doubt that an instrument of in 
value will be shaped for the service 
kind. 

The British Broadcasting Corporat 
be congratulated upon the steps it has 
towards linking its activities with th 
tional system of Great Britain. From 
days it has striven untiringly towards t 





If that be the case at present 
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those steps may be briefly de- 
van with a committee of inquiry 
¢ and adult education 


Then followed an interim 


riacdow. 
deal with that specific problem. 
tral council for broadcasting adult 
as set up under Lord Justice San- 
incil is composed of representa- 
st important national interests, 
completing admirable organiza- 
use wireless in the great servic 
the 


nt in the use of wireless to broad- 


ion. Meanwhile, 


lamous 


ls having been successfully com- 


C. has just set up a central 
ool broadeasting under the chair- 


he Right mA. i 


is composed of similar tional 


Honorable 
ni 
» council we have described above. 
proceeding to deal with the spe 
of broadeasting to schools. 
g of such excellent machinery can 
e, be productive of anything but 
en, at the very moment when we 
it, 
ns for its use, we feel sure that 
of to 
d carping criticism at too early a 
B 


life, and we would be sorry if it 


diy welcome we also make one 


e acquitted any desire make 


C. is, however, a very modern 


special opportunities it has of taking 
ts educational activities follow, and 
of, the changes which are tak- 
structure of our civilization. 
ot mean that it should wholly ignore 
or indulge in a erude stamping upon 
almost sanctified—academie tradi- 
means the frank recognition of new 


h the changes we have mentioned are 


Y us 


present purposes we have in mind 
rather than the 
our primary and secondary schools; 


of adult education 


lirect attention to what we have called 


ies because, in a paper on the relation 


+ 


isting to further education, read re- 


the Association of Technical Institu- 


e see a tendency to make the old dis- 


called voeational 


etTween 


what is called cultural and 


education. “I have 


shed,” said Mr. Siepmann, the author 


under 
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the paper, “that it were 


poss 
to the technica! college Ss more 
of the 


ntative cul 


nal 


interests” 


(our 
by 


onal and 


broader basis ot 


“correl 
aims, by the 
instruction 
' 
Work 


} 


academic 


ve to the life and 


cial 


utment 


as 
of disn 
place. Finally, he is “ 


technical subject [for the 


ast talk 
and suggested that, while the B 


purpose 


is less appropriate than 


carefully and sympatheticall: 
d 


immed lity 


there 1s no “ late possibility of 

sive adaptation of our programs to your 
If Mr. Siepmann thinks that those 

) 


clude broadeast talk 


istry or building, we are 


understand the tone and 
technical institution. > cur 
nelude 


“ay] 


riculum of the same institution does not 


gard 


subjects which he himself would re 
’ he 


however, 


as 
tural as opposed to vocational,’ much 


His 


ones and ari 


Is Vé ry 


mistaken. errors are, 


of the 


common 


ed 


be re- 


se words “technical 


out 
ucation.” Much misunderstanding might 
moved if Lord Eustace Percy’s phrase “educa 

It 


is a term which may be neither entirely satis 


tion for industry and commerce” were used 


do 


factory nor descriptive, but it would help to 


away with much of the false distinction between 


cultural and vocational education—the new 


phrase under which the ancient 


and con- 


troversies over, and distinctions between, sci- 
ence and art, tend to be revived 

If education is to help in the solution of our 
problems, we must realize that to treat academic 
al 


industrial] 


and 
of them. What are us 
known as academic or cultural subjects 
In themselves ve 
The 


store 


matters apart social mat- 


ters is to fail in all 


Irom 
allw 
nly 


are oni 


a part of education. not 


an 
support life as we know it. spiritua 
on which we set so great a are de 
what first 
things. But the two can not be separated 
be, 


s, used to make men and women realize 


on are, at sight, merely 


ucation for industry and commerce can and 
social 
the 


Through grouped course 


techni al 


relationships. 


methods of institutions, students 


are 
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shown how one subject is akin to others, how it 
has value not merely in its own utilitarian con- 


tent, but also in kinship with others which are 


at first apparently independent and uncon- 
nected. 
The process is producing a culture which is 


wider and nobler than our older notions, a eul- 


ture which is neither lonely nor snobbish, a cul 


not stop short at pleasant ab- 
link the 
many sides of our world and humanizing indus- 


Those who 


know technical institutions know that they are 


ture which does 


stractions, but is forging a hetween 


try no less than making it efficient. 


places where is taught not only the art of earn- 
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ing a living, but also the 
itself. 

We hope, then, 
cational machinery wil 
the l 


academic 
realize 


SACT* 


B. B. ( 


hold T 


that the 
not 
parts ol tradition 
the vital need for edueat 
with our changing conditions: ft] 
thorough in its examination of 
vocational and 


“eultural and 


jects”; and that it will regard 


which we have referred not as + 


blind and formless industrialism, |} 
of the newer values 


ward forms 


has made available for us.—Natur 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE THIRD WESTFIELD CONFERENCE 
FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 


THe Massachusetts State Normal School at 
Westfield held its third annual conference for 
young teachers on April 10, 11 and 12, 1929. 


The general plan of the first two annual con- 


ferences was followed. The members of the 
graduating class were sent out to the schools 
of the graduates of the elass of 1928, where 


they spent Monday and Tuesday, April 8 and 
9, in observing the work of the schoolrooms to 
which they had been assigned. For the remain- 
der of the week they acted as substitutes while 
the young teachers returned to Westfield for a 
three-day conference on the problems which had 
There 
were in all ninety-four young teachers in atten- 
the 
1928 who were in teaching positions, seven 


graduates of the school who were unplaced, five 


arisen during their first year of teaching. 


dance—seventy-two graduates of class of 


graduates of previous classes who had been 
unable to attend previous conferences and ten 
graduates of other normal schools and colleges. 

This year an individual schedule was made 
up for each young teacher, and the group dis- 
cussions were limited in size to fifteen persons. 
Most of the groups had no more than ten young 
teachers taking part in the discussions. Each 
teacher had been asked to send to the school 
information concerning the problems which had 
the 


groups, and this information was assembled for 


impelled her to register for conference 


each group and was given in advance of the 


had hee? 
More than 


conterence to those who 
act as group leaders. 
problems were thus brought up a 


The titles 


ference groups and the number of 


in the group discussions. 


each group were as follows: 


Conference 
group 


Reading, general 
Reading, beginning 
Art, general 
Penmanship 
Physical education, classroom 
Physical education, playground 


Health 
Social studies, general 


education 


Geography 
History 
Language 


Nature study and l 


general science 
Literature 

Spelling 

Rural school seat work 

Rural school program 

Retarded children, lack of English 
Retarded children, mentally deficient 
Retarded children, repeaters 
Discipline, special cases 
Discipline, general 

Clubs 

Projects 

Testing 

Blackboard drawing 





ot 








teacher in attendance the 


program of the conference was 
is follows: six hours devoted to dis 
the specific problems listed above; 
devoted to observation of demon 


ching by the master teachers of the 


two hours devoted to diseus 


oblems brought out by the demon 


ms taught by the master teachers 


ine school: two hours devoted to 
nstrations of blackboard drawing; 
blackboard 
one hour of general assembly at 


of the 


ot reneral practice ol 
conterence. 
the econterence 
conducted by Mr. 
A. Hiseoe, teacher, and the Misses 
the 


ture demonstration of 
‘board drawing, 
students, of State 
Lowell. 


nd Durant, 
School at 
iders in the 1929 conference were as 
Dr. Charles Russell, the 


ty of the normal school and normal 


director; 
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training school; Viola E. Bettinger, teacher in 
the Mundale rural school of Westfield; Rosa M 
Bowker, principal of the William Street school 
of Springfield; Helen T. Brophy, teacher in 


DeMerritte <A 
Misses Kilgore 

Durant, students, of the State Normal Schoo] 
t Lowell; Mrs. Mabel W. Hull, principal of 


Street school of Westfield; Elizabeth 


the public schools of Amherst 


Hiseoe, teacher, and the 


the Court 
M. Jenkins, director of rural education and « 
re spondence courses of the State 
t North Adams; Mary T. 
the elementary schools of 
the 
Springfield; Alma Porter, director 

Massachusetts; Mary O 


Pottenger, supervisor of elementary schools in 


Leary, supervisor it 
Ellen | 


public schools of 


( hicopee P 


Morrissey, teacher in 


assistant I 


physical education in 


Springfield, and Jennie T. Secolley, assistant 


superintendent of schools in Holvoke 
CHARLES RUSSELL 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL Si 
WESTFIELD 


HOOL, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TENURE IN PRESENT POSITIONS AND 
TRAINING OF CITY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


median tenure of superintendents of city 

n their present positions is seven years, 
re any relationship between size of city 
enure in office of the superintendent of 


) 


; hools? The oceasional dismissal of a superin 
lent of schools on political or other grounds 

causes this question to arise frequently. 

Until recently data relative to this point were 

The list of members in the 1929 


rbook of the Department of Superintendence 


ivailable. 


National Education Association includes 
Each 


ber of the department was asked to list his 


' city superintendents of schools. 

ege degrees and to state the year when he 
upon his present position. The great 
ty complied with this request, and this 
ition relative to each member is included 
1929 yearbook. 

‘hese data relative to tenure in present posi- 

Table I. This table 


ire summarized in 


shows that the median length of time that 1,371 


city superintendents of schools have been in 
their present positions is seven years, or since 
1922. For cities above 5,000 m population, the 
median tenure of superintendents of schools in 
present positions is eight years, or since 1921 
According to Table I, 1921 


of entrance on positions for superin 


is the median year 
present 
tendents of schools in cities of four population 
groups above 5,000. In cities less than 5,000 
schools 


For 320 


a pop 1 


in population, the superintendent of 
holds his position a much shorter time. 

superintendents of schools in cities with 
lation of 2.500 to 5,000, the median length of 
service in present position is six years, or since 
1923. For 209 superintendents ot 

villages of popul 


pre sent 


schools in 


less than 2,500 ation, 
median length of service in 
1924 

One city school superintende nt has held 


1,371 


mem 


position 1S 


five years, or since 
his 
present position for fifty wears. Of the 
city superintendents of schools listed as 
bers of the Department of Superintendence and 


for whom year of entrance on present position 
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TABLE I 


YEAR WHEN 1,679 City Scuoot SUPERINTENDENTS ENTERED ON THEIR PRESENT P 


Year of entrance 
on 


. Ove 20.000— 
present position yver J 0 


100,000 100,000 


1879 1 
1882 1 
1885 
1891 
1892 ar 
1893 . 1 
1894 ' 
1895 2 
1896 1 
1897 
1899 1 
1990 1 
1902 1 1 
1903 . 
1904 1 
1905 ; 
1906 1 3 
1907 
1908 1 2 
1909 1 
1910 2 
1911 l 3 
1912 2 5 
1913 2 2 
1914 2 6 
1915 1 1 
1916 1 4 
1917 1 5 
1918 3 6 
1919 3 7 
1920 3 7 
1921 7 10 
1922 5 12 
1923 6 10 
1924 2 8 
1925 5 8 
1926 1 14 
1927 3 5 
1928 4 6 
1929 ' bate 
Not Given 10 33 
Total : 66 169 
Median* 1921 1921 


Population of city in which superintendent is located 


10,000— 5,000— 2, 500— Under 
30,000 10,000 5,000 25 
] 
1 
] 
1 
2 
l 2 
l l 
3 1 
1 1 
2 l 4 
] l 2 
t 2 
yA } } 1 
9 4 
2 5 4 
6 l 4 2 
5 5 4 
t } 3 
6 6 5 
13 1 l 
5 5 3 2 
7) } 5 
9 5 4 4 
9 15 7 4 
. 14 12 3 
9 22 16 ( 
22 26 22 le 
21 23 20 ) 
27 20 21 19 
28 24 38 20 
23 3] 97 9 
21 34 6 zw 
24 26 1 29 
19 23 34 23 
8 21 10 7 
2 
67 66 62 70 
379 404 382 279 
1921 1921 1923 1924 


* Median year of entrance on present position of those superintendents for whom data wer 


in the 1929 yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. 
Read table thus: Of 66 superintendents of schools in cities of over 100,000 population, 1 


upon their present positions in 1879; one of this group entered on his present position in 


median year of entrance was 1921. Similarly, read data for superintendents of schools in ot 


cities. 


is given in the 1929 yearbook, Edward C. Glass 
holds the record of longest service in his present 
position. He has been superintendent of schools 
of ‘Lynchburg, Va., since 1879. 

The names of the five members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence oldest in point of 


service in their present positions in 


six population groups are given in Table 
This table shows that among the superintet 


of schools who have been longest in the 





ent positions are: Lawton Bryan Evans 
has been superintendent of schools in Au 
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forty-seven years, or since 1882; Louis 1839. Previous to that time others had borne 
llett, who has been superintendent of the title of superintendent of schools. but 
; in Concord, N. H., for forty-four years, according to the U. S. Bureau of Edueati n. 

1885; W. H. Kirk, superintendent of they were laymen who gave only part of their 


East Cleveland, Ohio, for thirty eight time to the work, after the manner of the act 
or since 1891; Samuel D. Largent, super school visitors of New England 
of schools of Great Falls, Mont 


eight years, or since 1891, and Frank L. cities over 100,000 in poputation, twenty three, 


ior Of fifty eight superinte ndents of sch ls in 


superintendent of schools of Harvey, or 40 per cent., have doctors’ degrees. Table 


thirty-seven years, or since 1892, III lists the academic degrees held by 1,679 city 
long periods of service appear all the school superintendents who are members of the 
remarkable when one considers that Department of Superintendence. This table 
Nathan Bishop, the first full-time professional shows that in cities of over 30,000 population, 
ntendent of city schools in America, did 1See: School Life, Vol. XII, No. 4, December, 

n his service in Providence, R. L., until 1926, p. 70. 


TABLE II. 
City SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS WHO HAVE HELD PRESENT POSITIONS LONGEST IN CITIES 
OF SIX POPULATION GROUPS 


. Superintendent of schools of Population 
> an " 
oe oS ee ae of city 
present posi : ; . “We. 
I I City State 1920 Census) 
H. Beede 1899 New Haven Conn. 162,537 
M. E. Pearson 1902 Kansas City Kan. 108,851 


Wilson 1906 Paterson N. J. 135,875 
Keith 1908 New Bedford Mass 121,217 
s Weet 1911 Ro nester a. Me 295,750 





C. Glass 1879 Lynchburg Va 30,070 
Bryan Evans 1882 Augusta Ga 52,548 
B. Boyer 1893 Atlantie City x Z, 50,707 
G. Coburn 1895 Battle Creek Mich l 





S. E. Shull 1895 Perth Amboy N. J 


Rundlett 1885 Concord N. H. 22,167 
Kirk 1891 East Cleveland Ohio 27,292 
D. Largent 1891 Great Falls Mont 24,121 > 
\. Verplanck 1893 South Manchester Cc 18,370* 
k Evans 1895 Spartanburg Ss. C 22,638 
W. Shumway 1895 Vancouver Wash. 12,637 
L. Miller 1892 Harvey I) 9,216 
Keister 1894 Harrisonburg Va. 5,875 
W. M. Peirce 1897 Ridgway Pa. 6,037 
Seott Ward 1897 Athol Mass. 9,792 
st P. Clarke 1899 St. Joseph Mich. 7,251 
R. Houston 1896 Aurora Ind. 4,299 
rge W. Hanna 1899 Valley City N. D. 1,686 
N. Cassaday 1903 Brookfield Tl. 3,589 
ir B. Rowell 1903 Glencoe ll. 3,38] 
M. Stevens 1903 Ocean City N. J. 2,512 
W. Wyandt 1903 Bryan Ohio 4,252 
Martin 1905 Owingsville Ky. Under 2,5 
L. Chapman 1905 Central Village Conn. 
W. Lackey 1906 Midland Texas 
J. Silverwood 1909 Ellsworth Kan 
E. Wenner 1909 Ashtabula Harbor Ohio 


* Population of Manchester, Conn. 
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TABLE 


Il] 


BY 1,679 CrT 


doctors’ 


masters’ 


Total with bachelors 4 
degrees 


Diploma 


Not 


given 


Grand total 


Per cent. with doctors’ 
degrees 

Per cent. with 
degrees 

Per cent. 
lors’ 


masters’ 
with bache 
degrees 


} 


Per cent. with diplomas 


Read table thus: Out of 66 superintends 
demic degrees held by 8 were not given in the 
the remaining 58, 23, 
10, LL.D. de 


14, or 24 per cent., h 


degrees ; grees, and one 


ave bache lors’ 


superintendents of schools have much higher 


academic degrees than do those in the smaller 
cities, 

Seventeen superintendents of schools in cities 
over 30,000 in population have been honored 
with LL.D. degrees; and have 
earned the Ph.D. or Ed.D. or Pd.D. degree. 


twenty-nine 


Of 1,359 superintendents of schools in cities 


or 40 per cent., have doctors’ 
has a Litt.D. degree); 20, 
degrees, and one, or 2 per cent., holds a normal-school diploma. 


which superintendent of sch 


is located 


10,4 OOo— 


oU UUU 


vo 


4 


nts of schools in cities over 100,000 in population the aca 
192$ yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 


of 
or Ed.D. 
les 


$ have Ph.D. degrees ; 8, Pd.D. 


degrees 
or 34 per cent., have masters’ « 


rrees; 


on 
} & 


,- 


ranging in population from less than 2,500 to 
over 100,000, only twenty-five, or 2 pet 
hold a normal-school diploma; the rest 
college graduates, and 733, or 54 per ce 
either a master’s or doctor’s degree. 
MarGARET M. ALLTU 
RESEARCH DIVISION, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








